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vagabonds. Many apprentices wronged by their masters had not the
conscious rectitude to support a formal complaint or appeal, and indeed
those who appealed to a justice were often barbarously used for having
dared to complain; the path of least resistance was to run away, and
runaway apprentices were one of the chief sources of recruitment for
vagrants and juvenile offenders. In a classification of 'juvenile delin-
quents* in London made in 1822, the seventh and worst class consists of
*boys who live with prostitutes, and subsist by housebreaking, etc.'.
These were found to be 'mostly parish apprentices' with some
'respectably connected and refractory apprentices*.136 There can be
little doubt that this was at least equally true in the eighteenth century.
The movement for the protection of poor apprentices from ill-
treatment was one of the earliest manifestations of the growing spirit of
humanity. Acts of Parliament, individual magistrates and directors of
the poor, an increasing dislike of harshness to children, undoubtedly
did a great deal for some of the poor apprentices of London, but, as
Mrs Cappe pointed out, the system inevitably encouraged ill-treatment.
From the Middlesex Sessions records between 1700 and 181 y, it is clear
that the treatment complained of tended to become less violently
brutaL There was a change in the attitude towards physical punishment
of great importance to the apprentice complaining of 'immoderate
correction*, which in the earlier part of the century seems to mean
manifest danger to life or limb.137
The movement of protest against the apprenticeship of children in
cotton mills is significant of a further stage in the development of the
sense of social responsibility, and is something more than an attempt to
protect individuals from ill-treatment. It seems to date from the reso-
lution of the Manchester justices in 1784, to refuse to sanction in-
dentures of parish apprentices Vhereby they are bound to owners of
cotton mills, and other works in which children are obliged to work in
the night, or more than ten hours in the day*.117 The evils complained
of were not new, any more than the horrors of the slave trade were new
when Clarkson began his campaign. Many generations of children had
suffered hardships in silk mills which to Hutton seemed far worse than
those endured in the newer and (in his opinion) more humanely regu-
lated mills. The movement gathered force from many directions, and is
significant of social changes. In London, the protest was against sending